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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
“And though thou slay us, we wili trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 

G. Bernard Shaw describes Liberty as “a lively pa- 
per, in which the usual proportions of a halfpenny- 
worth of discussion to an intolerable deal of balderdash 
are reversed.” 

I bespeak attention for Victor’s article on “The 
Woman Question” in this issue. Despite his invita- 
tion of criticism, I shall venture the hope that the be- 
lievers in woman’s independence, of whom I am one, 
will not be moved by this assault to all speak at once, 
but will wait at least till the appearance of the next 
number, which will contain a long article by Zelm, 
submitting to thorough examination the position that 
Victor, rather vehemently reenforced at some points 
by Sarah M. Chipman, occupies. 


I print the extract from Herbert Courtney (to be 
found in another column) chiefly because it aptly puts 
the case for the Egoists and shows that agnostics who 
talk of duty as against self-interest cut their own 
throats and bring their ethics into conflict with their 
religious views. I am not, of course, to be construed as 
concurring in the opinion that conduct should be re- 
gulated in accordance with the principle of the great- 
est happiness of the majority. Such a conclusion is 
neither rational nor logical. Mr. Courtney’s position 
is inconsistent with it, but, like all governmentalists, he 
ignores the inconvenient fact that the “ welfare of all” 
and the happiness of the majority are not one and the 
same thing. 

In Mrs. Annie Besant’s magazine, “Our Corner,” G. 
Bernard Shaw has published the first of a series of two 
articles in reply to my paper on “State Socialism and 
Anarchism.” After the buffoonery of the “ Workmen’s 
Advocate” and the superficiality of “Der Sozialist,” it 
is pleasant to be criticised by a man of brains and wit. 
The first article is intended as a refutation of Anarch- 
ism; the second (to appear this month) will be a de- 
fence of State Socialism. I await the appearance of 
the second before replying to either. From the fact 
that so much space is devoted in her magazine to an 
examination of my arguments, I infer that Mrs. Bes- 
ant, who but a year ago “could support Mr. Benjamin 
Tucker’s strictures with perfect equanimity,” has dis- 
covered that equanimity alone is scarcely adequate to 
the task. 

The London “ Anarchist” and the Chicago “ Alarm” 
have suspended publication. The former will appear 
again on July 1; the fate of the latter is uncertain. 
That the “Alarm” has not been better sustained is 
much to be regretted. Its treatment of Liberty has 
been such that it is scarcely in human nature that I 
personally should feel very friendly to it, but perhaps 
my testimony to its high degree of excellence as an 
Anarchistic organ is all the more valuable because 
somewhat unwilling. It has done good service for 
Anarchism, and I wish that it might live to do more. 
I rejoiced at its revival, I shall mourn its death, if un- 
happily that fate awaits it. The fact that it is having 
such a hard struggle for existence must be a dampener 
to those who have fondly imagined that a large amount 
of earnest intelligence regarding economic questions 
was suddenly generated by the throwing of that bomb. 

Will Hubbard-Kernan, the eccentric editor of the 
prairies, in connection with S. F. Wilson, George 
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Francis Train’s lecture agent, has come to the surface | 


with another journal, “The Free-Lance.” Written in | 
the editor’s cyclonic rhetoric and set up in accordance | 
with his typographical idiosyncrasies, it is needless to | 
say that it is bold, entertaining, and shamepiereing. | 
It is filled with opportunities for laughter, but the | 
most amusing of all to the lover of absurdities in logic | 
is to be found in the prospectus. After announcing | 
itself as “the only paper that will spit and trample on 
the old isms and ideas of Sanctuary, Society, and | 
State, whenever those isms and ideas conflict with the | 
Self-Sovereignty of man,” it follows this Anarchistic 
generalization with the following assortment of speci- 
fications: “The only paper that will fight the hell. | 
system which suffers men and women of unsound | 
mind, body, or morals to marry; The only paper that | 
will denounce the damnable custom of permitting the 
poor to procreate fresh tramps, paupers, and lazzaroni; 
The only paper that will defend the right of a man to 
drink rum or water as suits him best; The only paper 
that will favor sending every inmate of a house of ill- 
fame to the penitentiary, and every patron of such a 
place to the chain-gang.” It would appear from this 
that Mr. Kernan thinks it consistent with the self- 
sovereignty of man to drink rum, but not to patronize 
a house of ill-fame. Now, it isa little queer that Brick 
Pomeroy, who also thinks himself a champion of the 
self-sovereignty of man, admits sexual liberty, but de- 
nies the liberty to drink. How few is the number of 
men who can allow complete liberty in face of their 
own prejudices! Pomeroy is afflicted with Baccho- 
phobia and Kernan with Phallophobia, and aman who 
has a phobia is almost sure, within its range, to be 
regardless of the rights of others. The “Free-Lance” 
is published weekly at $2.00 a year. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Free Lance Publishing Co., Box 
297, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Natural Rights. 


F. F. K. says: ‘‘ This subject of the liberty of woman and 
the state in which she now is is one of the most interesting 
and complicated [and I would add important] in all the range 
of existing social conditions.’? Both sexes have an equal 
right to sexual freedom. They also have a natural right to 
make conditions in each individual case. And the idea that 
‘*a woman’s sexual favors are rightfully a matter of com- 
merce is a principle essentially evil’? seems to me quite in- 
consistent from an Anarchist’s standpoint. For, if ‘the 
woman who wishes this liberty takes it,’’ does not her liberty 
extend to the line of invasion? Another thought sown by 
‘ Liberty,’’—viz., that ‘‘those who bear children should 
support them,’’— in my opinion, has within it the element 
of death. I hate death with all the intensity of my nature. 
In the present ignorant state of the race, it is universally 
believed that both a man and woman are required to make 
achild. And I would like to know by what law of right all 
the trouble and expense should be thrown upon the woman, 
while the man in most cases seeks “‘ pastures new’’? Cer- 
tainly not by the law of love or justice can this be done. 

Men under physical sexual excitement use their seductive 
arts, making unstinted promises, declarations of love, etc., 
when, the fact is, love ‘‘ has nothing to do with the case.”’ 
And average women, being fools in regard to psychic forces, 
are controlled, and most undesirable results follow. Very 
often “ self-slain lost one, seduced, betrayed.” 

If a thing having the semblance of a man should seduce 
and betray my daughter, I would put a bullet through his 
heart or brain, and would not ask permission of the ‘‘ State”’ 
or “‘ Anarchy.”’ 

Women have a right to make terms for their ‘‘sexual 
Jfavors,’’ and they must exercise that right; else they will 
have a harder time under Anarchy (as interpreted by some 
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people) than they have had under the law. 


A keen mental vision is not required to see that a revolution 
is in operation in the sexual realm. But the idea that all 
care and responsibility of children should be thrown upon 
the woman, and that she at the same time should be self- 
supporting, is pure idiocy, and I will fight it to the extent of 
my ability. Under such conditions the nightingale and ra- 
ven would fare alike. SARAH M. CHIPMAN. 


Fiat Money. 
(E. F. B. in Social Science.] 
How can you exhibit to another mind the conception of 
How can you create 
the ideal of value or ratio of value, except by some preéxist- 
ing value? 

In physics, value is not one of the natural properties of 
bodies, like form, extension, color, weight, etc. Value is 
merely relative and abstract. Emblems can no more repre- 
sent real value than a photograph or a stone statue can rep- 
resent a living soul. The most they can do is to convey an 
imperfect notion, or call to mind a more vivid ideal, of the 
real or original substance or archetype. 

Sign, symbols, emblems, etc., simply suggest, point to, 
signify, or typify the archetypes to which they refer; only 
to this extent are they ‘‘ representatives ’’ of their prototypes. 
Their character as representatives is merely an assumption 
or supposition. 

The commercial value which paper money or currency or 
funds ‘‘represent,”’ is simply a matter of credit, faith, or 
confidence placed in the parties issuing them; faith in their 
solvency, integrity, responsibility, ability, and good intent 
in redeeming their promises. If this faith be from any cause 
destroyed, the ‘‘ representation ”’ of value previously attach- 
ing to it is destroyed also. The stamp or emblematic design 
remains as perfect as before, but, the credit or faith having 
vanished, it ceases to represent anything. Therefore, there 
can be no bona Jide representative of value except such as is 
founded on credit, or faith in the fulfillment of a promise of 
intrinsic or commodity value. Fiat money, the hypothetical, 
ideal greenback cannot ‘‘represent’’ value, therefore, be- 
cause it promises no intrinsic value, and is consequently de- 
void of the element of faith, or credit. It has no foundation 
for credit, —a castle in the air. 

Greenbackers are accustomed to saying that their fiat 
money would be ‘‘ backed’ or guaranteed by every dollar’s 
worth of property in the country, etc. This is bold, gratu- 
itous assertion. What a government will not agree to, and 
promise to pay, it is fair to infer it does not intend to pay. 

And, it must not be forgotten or overlooked that, if the 
government or if the Greenbackers honestly meant that the 
government should make good, redeem, and pay an equitable 
equivalent, consisting of intrinsic value, for every dollar of 
fiat money they would have the government issue, then they 
would manifest their honest motives in the best manner by 
promising to pay a specified sum, fair and square, and end 
the doubt and dispute. Of course this would be to “ throw 
up the sponge,’”’ abandon Greenback doctrines, and confess 
themselves without a cause. 

Furthermore, suppose a government to go so far as to issue 
millions of fiat money; that is, stamp and prepare it ready 
for the money market. No one could obtain a dollar of it 
without paying full price for it in intrinsic values, or what is 
based on intrinsic value. 

If accepted for services, the latter are intrinsic values, and 
are entitled to intrinsic value or its equivalent, in remunera- 
tion. When it came to the test, even Greenbackers them- 
selves would shrink from giving their real, intrinsic values 
in exchange for mere suppositious and imaginary sums, re- 
presented by signs, symbols, or emblems. 

All tokens of value issued by the government must be pur- 
chased at their face value, like postage stamps, and paid for 
in intrinsic value or its equivalent. Such tokens are not jiat 
values; they are credit currency for specific purposes. 


The Two Fool Species. 
{J. L. De Lanessan.] 
Panurge’s sheop, and men, are the only animals that carry 
servility and stupidity to the extent of jumping into the 
water simply for the sake of following their leaders. — ~~ 
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THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 


PART FIRST. 
THE BASKET. 


Continued from No. 123. 


Indignant at himself, he dealt his chest a rude blow; then he continued: 

“ That’s what comes of being drunk. I should have let the bandit drown, or at 
least I should have aided the other! I should have had legs, arms, a head of my 
own, and eyes to see! I should have been a man, in short, not a brute!” 

And, folding his arms, he added in a terrible voice: 

“T have drunk the blood of a man!” 

Then, falling on his knees before the corpse, bareheaded, with the respect of a 
Parisian for death, he extended his hand solemnly, and said: 

“T renounce wine forever. That shall be my penalty. No, not another drop! 
I swear it here over the body of this unfortunate, killed by my drunkenness as well 
as by this brigand’s hook. I am his accomplice.” 

Still the patrol approached. 

Jean rose and noticed at last the sound of the guards making their round, queer 
police, announcing with their heavy resounding steps their useless arrival as power- 
less for the prevention of the crime as for the arrest of the criminal. 

“T must not stay here,” exclaimed the rag-picker, hurriedly. ‘There’s nothing 
to be gained by the side of a corpse. And my sack?” 

He ran against Garousse’s basket. 

“ Ah! his basket! An entirely new one, too! And to steal when he had that! 
A vicious rascal, indeed! Yes, to bad hands the good tools.” 

While making his reflections, he put the basket on his back and picked up the 
hook stained with Didier’s blood. 

“Mine the inheritance,” he concluded, “and with it to do my best to help the 
wife and child of this poor fellow. ... Ah! if he had carried only rags, as I do! 
But the other, —if ever I find him again. He was not worth even this sack, — 
yes, to be put into it!” 

And, taking his old sack, he threw it into the basket. 

The forms of the soldiers were becoming visible in the darkness, a few steps 
away. 

Jean put out his lantern and crouched down. 

“The patrol!” he exclaimed. “High time, I should think!” 

But he had just been seen and hailed. 

“Who goes there?” 

“ A dead man,” said he, as he stole away. “Too late, snails, good evening!” 

The patrol came into full view at the corner of the wine-shop, keeping step with 
regulation indifference, and halted under the lamp that lighted the body of Jacques 
Didier. . 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BERVILLE MANSION. 


Midway of the Rue du Louvre rose a heavy and cumbrous freestone structure, 
high if not grand, whose ponderous aspect and strong-box solidity indicated the 
establishment of a bourgeois master-Plutus, preferring rough stone to mouldings 
and placing security and comfort before taste, style, and art. 

On a clean black marble tablet, fastened to the wall, appeared this simple inscrip- 
tion in shining and well-kept silver letters : 


BERVILLE BANK. 


The lower part of the edifice — ground-floor and second story — was divided sym- 
metrically, by doors containing slides, into a cashier’s office, counting-rooms, and 
manager’s office. Much order and no luxury, everything necessary, nothing super- 
fluous, a massive and substantial whole. The upper part—three stories — served 
as the private residence of the owner, M. Berville, recently left a widower, with his 
only son, Camille, a school-boy of nine years, and his cousin, Mlle. Gertrude Ber- 
ville, who, on the death of her relative, had assumed the care of the house. 

The banker, a man of mature age, already fat, with an apoplectic look, at the 
zenith of life and success, was, like almost all Parisiaus, from the country, which 
is ever recruiting Paris with its best blood. Which makes Paris really France. 

M. Berville, then, had come from Bourges, where he had succeeded, to Paris, 
where he succeeded better still. Ambitious only for wealth, industrious, exact, 
trained for his business, as precise and orderly as clock-work, he was born a spe- 
cialist and strong consequently in his single capacity of calculating profit. 

To a certain extent he shared, no doubt, the ideas of his class and age. Vol- 
tairean in religion, liberal in politics, constitutional in principle; but at bottom his 
creed was his cash-box, the charter his ledger, the Constitution his coin; his figures 
were his principles, his business his honor; and his opinions, more metallic than 
religious and political, all passed through his strong-box before reaching his head 
and his heart. Interest was his real passion, dominating everything in him, — 
religion, society, and even family, so dear to the bourgeois. His country was his 
pocket. His France stretched from the Bourse to the Bank, and the future of the 
nation was the end of the month. In short, he counted as he breathed, as the bird 
flies and the fish swims, by birth and training a perfect banker. 

Like father, like son, says the proverb,—an error. Like mother, like son, — 
that is the truth. Washington’s mother was worthy; Bonaparte’s mother was 
base. A wise law of nature which seeks variety in human unity, and in the ab- 
sence of which the world would always be one and the same man. Berville’s son, 
then, stood as the contrast of his father and the image of his mother. For, by an- 
other law of nature no less wisely ordered for the variety and progress of the race, 
by the very attraction of opposites, the man of money had married a woman of 
heart. 

Catherine Berville, a beautiful and good creature, belonging to the same class as 
her husband but of city and republican stock, a daughter of the French Revolution, a 
pupil of the philosophy of the great century, that of Rousseau and Voltaire, the 
century infatuated with humanity, had learned to read in “Emile.” She had 
broken with the Bible, giving her son a Roman name. Democratic although bour- 
geoise, and of the people although rich, she was the Providence of the neighborhood. 
The poor called her the good lady. 

But her tender affections and her lofty aspirations had been speedily checked by 
the marital arithmetic; she had concentrated all her woman’s heart in her child. 
She was nothing but a mother, but completely a mother. Her son was her life, 


nelia had taught him humanity; she had taught him to write by dictating bread 
tickets to him, showing him the poor and saying to him: “Their bread makes your 
cake.” At Paris, under the influence of the change of air and life, deprived of her 
benevolent habits and above all of her son, who had been left at school in Bourges, 
as indifferent to pleasures as to business, she soon declined and succumbed, suffo- 
cated by the verdigris atmosphere in which her husband prospered. She died, 
leaving the best part of herself, her greatest wealth, her heart, to a child made in 
her own image, — the work par excellence of woman, a child destined to become a 
man worthy of the name. 

Camille, in fact, was more than a resemblance, he was a survival of his mother. 
“That boy will never bite at a bargain,” said the banker, thinking of his heir and 
looking at his offspring with an air of stupefaction. 

Full of fun and feeling, impulsive, charming and excellent, Camille pleased every- 
body except the author of his being. 

A precocious, passionate, spontaneous child, the pet of his mother, the terror of 
his father, a Gavarni, he, thanks to the memory of his mother’s love and to his 
filial piety, preserved the respect of himself and of others, kept himself unbroken 
and undamaged, and maintained his originality and his purity even in school, in 
that promiscuity of the boarding-school, as harmful physically and morally as that 
of the convent, of the barracks, of the hospital, and of the prison; in which chil- 
dren rub against each other, wearing each other away like pebbles on the shore, 
staining each other like plums in a basket; from which most of them come out dry 
or rotten fruit, deprived too early of their mothers’ teaching, of woman’s moral 
nursing, of the influence of the family which suffers no less than the child, as ill 
reared as taught, all formed after one pattern like their dress coats, all cast in the 
same mould, having lost, to the detriment of society itself, independence, initia- 
tive, individuality, personality, and liberty. 

Through his mother’s influence Camille escaped this deformation. A liberal 
school-boy at the Jesuitical epoch when the school resembled the ecclesiastical semi- 
nary, he was even then secretly reading Béranger instead of Loriquet. Rebellious 
against the clerical and royal spirit, he got expelled from school for two offences. 
He had taken a drink of the wine while serving the mass; and, like the people, he 
had described as malodorous the huge fleur de lys, emblem of the big king, Louis 
XVIIL., which that “fat hog” had brought back from Ghent with the Charter and 
placed everywhere, even on the school-boys’ buttons. 

Camille had then come back to his father’s, dismissed and recommended with 
this complimentary remark promising well for his future: sacrilegious, seditious, 
incorrigible, an utterly worthless scamp. 

“The child is father of the man,” says the English proverb, with humor and 
sagacity. We shall see its truth. 

Mademoiselle Gertrude Berville, who affected to call herself de Berville, was 
different. 

Already an old maid, irreproachable, impeccable, as stiff and starched as a dragon- 
fly, always looking as if just out of a band-box, pretentious and affected like every 
woman who reads Balzac, steeped in devotion and nobility, she was as singular as 
the two other members of the family, of whom, however, she was sincerely fond; 
for beneath her ridiculous ways of a Berri woman wedded to God and the king she 
was not without heart or mind. Perverted by a false ideal and an intense need of 
authority, she divided her time between her domestic reign and the worship— with 
strictly honorable intentions —of an abbé, her confessor, of whom she took as good 
care as of her dog, going every morning to mass in an equipage which she ordered 
harnessed simply to take her across the street from the house to the church and 
back. In all things and for all things Mlle. de Berville liked the grand style. 

At Bourges, the cathedral town par excellence, she did not go out of the church ; 
she was wholly devoted to the chapel of Mary, to the month of Mary, to the flowers 
and robes of Mary. She was called the Holy Virgin’s maid. 

The influence of the Church in the provinces, especially in a cathedral town like 
Bourges, is extraordinary. The Church fills the same place in the minds of its 
patrons that its temple fills on the pavements of the streets. At sunrise the stone 
leviathan covers with its deadly shade one-half the city, and all its souls through- 
out the day. Its bell is heard for five miles around. Its towers may be seen at a 
distance of twenty miles. Its power is proportional to the ennui of its flock. 
Ennui, that bane of the provinces, that rust of the heart, which takes possession of 
the inhabitants of these dead cities as the grass takes possession of their streets, 
—ennui delivers them, especially the women, body, soul, and possessions, to the 
Church, which exploits their idleness, the two cardinal passions of the human soul, 
hope and fear, and even their need of social life. In the provinces, where a 
department is still called a diocese, the Church has no competitors as in Paris, no 
offsets like the great theatres, the concerts, the museums, the meetings, and all the 
distractions of the capital. 

The Church alone has this grandeur and this variety. Suchas they are, it offers 
the multitude festivities, music, painting, decorations, costumes, all its spectacular 
effects, free of charge. It breaks the monotony of isolation by gatherings, and the 
prose of daily life by ceremonies. Thus it meets more or less the individual need 
of collective life. While the man, rich or poor, is with his fellows in the wine-shop 
or the café, the woman has only the Church in which to seek her associates, whe- 
ther in silk or woollen, and satisfy her instincts of art, of the ideal, of curiosity, 
and of society. This explains why women were the first, as the Bible says, and 
will be the last, to see God. That only is really destroyed which is replaced; and 
so far the Holy Mother alone holds her children in her bosom from their birth 
until their death and even afterwards. 

Gertrude Berville, left an orphan with a pious guardian and a large fortune, had 
been speedily captured by the priests, who had called her angel and then saint, 
and overwhelmed her with caresses and blessings, receiving in return her entire 
affection both as a child and as a rich and devout young girl. 

Baptized, confessed, communicated, confirmed, and canonized in advance by 
them, in hope of inheriting her property, she had passed through all the sacraments 
except that of marriage; and doubtless she would have ended by that of the Order, 
but for the death of her cousin, which had restored her to the family. Neglected 
by the stronger sex in spite of her dowry, she had not given herself to God without 
a sigh or a desire for man. She had not yet taken the veil, clinging to the vague 
hope of a spouse less polygamic and more earthly than the husband of all the 
female saints in Paradise. 

- Already past the age of thirty, slim and frail physically, long rather than tall, 
pale rather than hale, slender but not graceful and beautiful but not charming, 
elegant without chic and coquettish without the power of captivation, precisely as 
an effect of celibacy so contrary to nature, especially in women, who more than 
men are observant of nature, she was still thin at an age when she should have 
been stout, and slim when she should have been plump. Youth without lustre and 
maturity without power, there was something of the faded rose and shrivelled 
apple about her which inspired regret rather than desire. 

Lettered moreover, well informed, as arch and cunning as a cat, devout without 
austerity and feminine without frivolity, capable of exaltation and enthusiasm, she 





her faith, her law, her gold; she lived only for him; to her he was the Divine 
Child! At Bourges, a lady of charity, by precept, example, and practice, this Cor- 








had nothing in common with the Berville race save the spirit of despotism and 
economy, accompanied, however, not by greed or severity, but even by generosity; 
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ridiculous certainly, but interesting in spite of prejudices and faults due rather to 


her surroundings than her person, and of which she was a victim rather than a | 


guilty cause; in short, superior, far superior, to her constitutional cousin, whom 
she regarded as a well-bred man, who for a moment had thought of marrying her 
for the sake of domestic economy, but who, finding her sufficiently devoted without 
it, had abandoned the design without sorrow either on her part or on his own. 

Such was the Berville trinity seated at table on Mardi Gras, 1828, at a Carnival 
dinner given to all the celebrities of Parisian bourgeois society. 

The Paris of Berville was not that of Garousse or of Jean. 

We then had three classes in France. The Restoration had reconstructed the 
orders which the Revolution had torn down, — Nobility, Clergy, and Third Estate. 
It had even divided the Third Estate into two parts, the bourgeoisie and the plebe- 
ians, which, united, had made the Revolution, and formerly France itself through 
Jacques Coeur and Jeanne d’Are, and which may ruin everything, both Revolution 
and France, by their disunion. 

The One and Indivisible of ’92 no longer existed, then, in 1828, any more than 
it exists in 1886. Let us hope for it at the centenary. 

There were then the feudalist, the bourgeois, and the proletaire; De Garousse, 
Berville, and Jean; carnivora, ruminants, and stereovora; three faubourgs,— 
Saint-Germain, Saint-Honoré, and Saint-Antoine; palace, mansion, and garret; 
three social strata corresponding to the three racial strata, the Frank, the Gallo- 
Roman, and the*Celt, composed or rather superposed in the alloy which constituted 
France, and which is still better represented by a mixed railway train containing 
first, second, and third-class cars. 

In this social chemistry the two real elements of the nation, the bourgeoisie 
and the people, were still held together by the common hatred of the carabas and 
the calotins,* and of their Bourbon princes again enthroned by the foreigner. 

The bourgeois, through envy of the nobility, disgust with the priesthood, and fear 
for their national possessions; Bonapartists on half-pay, in the rancor of defeat 
and hope of revenge; Orleanists, struggling against their elders; the people, 
moved by their love of country and liberty, —all were as one, forming what was 
called the liberal party. . 

Undoubtedly a philosopher could already have discerned in this coalition a fatal 
cause of rupture, though latent then and destined not to manifest itself till after 
the victory, the revolution of July. 

Those seated at the Berville table on the evening in question, in a dining-hall 
where everything was rich and abundant, with provincial solidity beneath Parisian 
refinement, all belonged, whether guests or hosts, ‘to this class and this party. 


To be continued. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 


AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


A DISCUSSION 


BY 
Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


Il. 
QUERIES TO MR. JAMES, BY MR. ANDREWS. 


New York, Fripay, Nov. 26, 1852. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 

I have read with some interest a recent article in the “Tribune,” by Henry 
JAMES, in reply to an “assault” upon him, made by the editor of the New York 
“Observer,” on the Marriage Question. Perhaps it would be discourteous to say 
that, in relation to the issue of the conflict between these parties, I am quite indif- 
ferent. My own opinions differ considerably from those avowed by either of the 
contestants. My curiosity is piqued, however, by the positions assumed by Mr. 
James, to see how he will maintain himself, and I find myself given over to a sort 
of “hope-I-don’t-intrude” propensity to ask questions. Without venturing on pole- 
mics, I may perhaps be allowed, as a third party, the Socratic privilege of propound- 
ing difficulties and seeking for further information. 

t was a saying of Daniel Webster that, “if a thing is to be done, a wise man 
should be able to tell how it is to be done.” Hence, I cannot but hope that Mr. 
James may be able to remove some of the darkness which obscures my perceptions 
of the tenability of his positions. I confess that, comparing my recollections of 
his earlier writings in the “Harbinger” and the “Tribune” upon the same subject 
with the somewhat rampant and ferocious morality of a recent article in the “'Tri- 
bune,” in review of the book of Dr. Lazarus, called “Love vs. Marriage,” which I 
attributed to his pen, I said to myself, “My friend, Mr. James, is certainly coming 
up on both sides of the same question.” But I now stand corrected. This still 
more recent manifesto defines him with respect to his position, if the position itself 
proves susceptible of definition. He is a “cordial and enlightened respecter of 
marriage,” —a champion, indeed, of the institution of marriage, — but at the same 
time he is in favor of entire freedom of divorce, “provided only the parties gua- 
rantee the State against the charge of their offspring.” He is surprised that an 
intelligent man should “see no other security for the faithful union of husband and 
wife than that which dates from the police office.” “By freely legitimating di- 
yorce within the limits of a complete guarantee to society against the support of 
offspring,” you do, according to him, “place the inducement to mutual fidelity no 
longer in the base legal bondage of the parties merely, but in their reciprocal in- 
ward sweetness or humanity.” 

In affirming all this, it seems to him the while that “he is saying as good a word 
for marriage as has ever been said beneath the stars.” He indignantly repudiates 
all affiliation of his doctrines with the laxer kind of morality, or the systematic 
enlargement of marital privileges by certain religious sectarians, whom he scorn- 
fully pronounces destitute of common sense, for no better cause, so far as he en- 
ables us to discover, than that their views differ from his, and whom, he informs 
us, he, moved by the divine afflatus, lectured for their “disorderly lives.” As Mr. 
James professes himself ready and apt to instruct the public, and desirous withal 
to forward “the good time coming” by reforming the abuses of the institution of 
marriage, I flatter myself that he cannot object to relieving a few doubts and hon- 
est difficulties which perplex my understanding of his doctrine upon the subject. 

These doubts and difficulties are stated in the following list of queries: 

1. What does Mr. J. understand to be the essential and determining element of 
marriage, the kernel or sine qua non of the marriage institution, after the complete 
removal of the characteristic feature of “legal bondage” or “outward force,” by 





* Carabas and calotin are derisive epithets applied to the nobles and the priests respectively. 


| the repeal of all laws sanctioning and enforcing it, and after the feature of neces- 
| sary perpetuity is removed by the entire freedom to end the relation by the will of 
| the parties at any instant? Noah Webster informs us that to marry is to “join a 
man and woman /or life, and constitute them man and wife according to the laws 
and customs of a nation.” Now, any constraint from custom is as much an outward 
force as a constraint by law, and, in case both these species of constraint are re- 
moved, — that is, if the man and woman are joined with no reference to either, but 
simply with regard to their mutual or individual choice and wishes, the union 
occurring not for life, but to be dissolved at the option of the parties, — both limbs 
of the definition are eliminated, reminding one of the oft-quoted expurgation of the 
tragedy of Hamlet. It seems to me, then, that I am quite in order to call for a 
new specification of the essentials of matrimony. But I am forgetting that Mr. J. 
still provides for the ghost of a legal tie, in the bond to be given as a guarantee to 
society against the support of offspring. This brings me to my second query. 

2. Why— ifthe maintenance of the unswerving constancy of husband and wife 
can be safely intrusted to the guardianship of “their reciprocal inward sweetness 
or humanity,” with no “base legal bondage” superadded— why may not the care 
and maintenance of offspring be, with equal safety, intrusted likewise to that same 
“inward sweetness or humanity,” without the superaddition of a “base legal bon- 
dage” or “outward force”? If the first of these social relations may with safety 
not only, but with positive advantage, be discharged of accountability to the police 
office, why not the second? Why, indeed, be at the trouble and expense of main- 
taining a police office at all? Indeed, if I understand Mr. J. rightly, after impos- 
ing this limitation upon the absolute freedom of divorce, or, in other words, upon 
the extinction of legal marriage, —ex gratia modestie, perhaps, lest the whole truth 
might not be fitting to be spoken openly,—he again dispenses with the limitation 
itself, and delivers the parental relation over to the same securities to which he has 
previously consigned the conjugal; for I find in a subsequent paragraph of the 
same article the following sentence: “It is obvious to every honest mind that, if 
our conjugal, parental, and social ties generally can be safely discharged of the 
porey diabolic element of outward force, they must instantly become transfigured 

y their own inward divine and irresistible loveliness.” Here it is not marriage only, 
but the maintenance of offspring also, which is to be intrusted to the “inward 
sweetness or humanity” of the individuals to whom the relation appeals, which 
seems to me much the more consistent view of the matter, inasmuch as, if the prin- 
ciple is good for anything in one case, it is certainly equally applicable in the 
other. But here, again, we come back to the point I have made above, —the query 
whether marriage, discharged of all law, custom, or necessary perpetuity, remains 
marriage at all? and if so, what is the essential and characteristic element of such 
marriage? — upon which point I crave further information. 

3. If the inception and the dissolution of marriage is to be left to the option of 
the parties on such grounds as are stated by Mr. J., is the expansion or contraction 
of the relation also to be abandoned to the altogether private and individual judg- 
ment of the same parties in logical deference to the same principle? That is to 
say, if more than two parties are taken into the conjugal partnership, is that degree 
of license to be tolerated likewise? or are we still to retain a police office to pro- 
vide against such cases? We are aware that men have differed in theory and 
practice in divers ages and nations,— between monogamy and polygamy, for 
example, —and with all restraints, both of custom and of law, removed, possibly they 
may differ in like manner again. What, then, is to happen under the new regime? 
Who is to be the standard of proprieties? Is Mr. James’s definition of a “disorderly 
life” to be my definition because it is his? Ifnot Mr. James’s definition, whose then? 
What is the limit up to which Man, simply in virtue of being Man, is entitled, of right, to 
the exercise of his freedom, without the interference of society, or—which is the same 
thing —of other individuals? This last, it seems to me, is about the most weighty 
question concerning human society ever asked, and one which a man who, like Mr. 
James, attempts to lead the way in the solution of social difficulties, should be pre- 
pared to answer by some broader generalization than any which relates to a single 
one of the social ties, and by some principle more susceptible of definition than a 
general reference to humanitary sentiment. There are some acts which the indi- 
vidual is authorized to do or not to do, at his own option, and in relation to which 
other individuals have no right to interfere to determine for him whether he shall 
or shall not do them; as, for example, whether he shall go personally to the post 
office or send a boy. There are certain other acts, on the other hand, which the 
individual cannot do without directly authorizing interference, resistance, or con- 
straint, on the part of others. Ifa man plant his fist ii the features of another, 
or tweak his nose, I take that to be such an act. What, now, is the clear and de- 
finable line which social science, as understood by Mr. James, reveals, as running 
between these two classes of acts? If that can be discovered, perchance it may 
settle the marriage question, not singly and alone, but along with every other 
question of human freedom. Hoping that Mr. J. will consent to enlighten me 
and others by any knowledge he may have upon the subject, I submit my 
interrogatories. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


Il. 
MR. GREELEY’S COMMENTS. 


Having given place to the essays on Marriage and Divorce by Mr. Henry James, 
in reply to attacks upon him in the “Observer,” we have concluded to extend like 
hospitality to the queries of Mr. S. P. Andrews, suggested by and relating to the 
essays of Mr. James. Our own views differ very radically from those of both these 
gentlemen; but we court rather than decline discussion on the subject, and are 
satisfied that the temper and tendencies of our times render such discussion emi- 
nently desirable, if not vitally necessary. Let us now briefly set forth our own 
idea of the matter. 

This is preéminently an age of Individualism (it would hardly be polite to say 
Egotism), wherein “the Sovereignty of the Individual” —that is, the right of 
every one to do pretty nearly as he pleases—is already generally popular, and 
visibly gaining ground daily. “Why should not A. B., living on our side of the 
St. Lawrence, and making hats, exchange them freely with C. D., living on the 
Canada side, and growing wheat, without paying a heavy impost or violating a 
law?” — “Why should not E. F. lend his money at ten or twenty per cent. to G. 
H., if the latter is willing to pay that rate, and sees how he can make more by it?” 
— “Why may not I. J. educate his own children, if he sees fit, and decline paying 
any School Tax?” —“ And why should not John Nokes and Lydia Nokes be at 
liberty to dissolve their own marriage, if they have no children, or have provided 
for such as they have, and believe that they may secure happiness in new relations 
which is unattainable in the present?” These questions all belong to the same 


school, though the individuals who ask them may be of superficially different creeds 
or persuasions. They all find their basis and aliment in that idea of Individual 
Sovereignty which seems to us destructive alike of social and personal well-being. 
The general answer to these questions imports that the State does not exist for 
Continued on page 6. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.”” — PROUDHON. 





GS The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Still Avoiding the Issue. 


As I expected, Herr Most, in his controversy with 
me upon private property, Communism, and the State, 
is as reluctant as ever to come to close quarters in an 
attempt to destroy my main position, and, for sole re- 
sponse to my challenge to do so, crouches behind the 
name of Marx, not daring even to attempt upon his 
own account the use of the weapons with which Marx 
has assailed it. Herr Most had promised to accept 
private property if I would show him that it is com- 
patible with production on the large scale without the 
exploitation of labor. He warned me, to be sure, 
against showing this by Proudhon’s banking system. 
But I answered that he is bound to accept my propo- 
sition on the strength of whatever proof I offer, or else 
demonstrate that the proof offered is no proof at all, 
—in other words, that he cannot reject my evidence 
without first refuting it. My proof, I then told him, 
consists precisely in that principle of freedom and or- 
ganization of credit which is embodied in Proudhon’s 
banking system and other systems of a similar nature, 
and I referred him toa recent essay in which I have ex- 
plained the process whereby freely organized credit 
would abolish usury —that is, the exploitation of la- 
bor—and make production on the large scale easier 
than ever without interfering with the institution of 
private property. 

Now it would naturally be assumed that, in answer 
to this, some examination would be made of the pro- 
cess referred to and the flaw in it be pointed out. But 
did Herr Most do anything of the kind? Not he. 
His only answer is that Marx disposed of Proudhon’s 
banking system long ago, that it is fifty years behind 
the times, and that it is not at all clear that there is 
any foundation for the claim that, with the prevailing 
inequalities of property, all could obtain credit. No, 
Herr Most, nor is it cleaf that any such claim was 
ever made by any sane champion of the organization 
of credit. The real claim is, not that all could straight- 
way get credit if credit were not monopolized, but 
that, if all or a half or a quarter of such credit as 
could be at once obtained under a free system should 
be utilized, a tremendous impetus would thereby be 
given to production and enterprise which would gra- 
dually increase the demand for labor and therefore the 
rate of wages and therefore the number of people able 
to get credit, until at last every laborer would be able 
to say to his employer: “Here, boss, you are a good 
business manager, and I am willing to continue to 
work under your superintendence on a strictly equit- 
able basis; but, unless you are willing to content your- 
self with a share of our joint product proportional to 
your share of the labor and give me the balance for my 
share of the labor, I will work for you no longer, but 
will set up in business for myself on the capital which 
I can now obtain on my credit.” Herr Most’s mis- 
statement of the claim made by the friends of free 
banking shows that he has no knowledge of their ar- 





guments or system, which probably explains his reluc- 
tance to discuss them otherwise than by reiteration of 
the magic name of Marx. Proudhon’s banking system 
may be fifty years behind the times, but it is evidently 
far in advance of the point which Herr Most has 
reached in the path of economic investigation. 

Even more careful is the wary editor of “ Freiheit” 
to avoid the following question, which I asked him @ 
propos of his promise: “If Communism is really, as 
Herr Most generally claims, no infringement of lib- 
erty, and ifin itself it is such a good and perfect thing, 
why abandon it for private property simply because 
the possibility of the latter’s existence without the 
exploitation of labor has been demonstrated? To de- 
clare one’s willingness to do so is plainly to affirm that, 
exploitation aside, private property is superior to Com- 
muuism, and that, exploitation admitted, Communism 
is chosen only as the lesser evil.” Herr Most knew 
that it would never do to admit that Communism cur- 
tails liberty. Yet he could not answer this question 
without admitting it. So he prudently let it alone. 

But what, then, does he say in his three-column 
article? 

Well, for one thing, he tries to make his readers 
think that I offered my incidental remarks, rather sug- 
gestive than conclusive, regarding the likelihood that 
the Communists’ position, being based on a supposed 
necessity of great combinations in order to produce 
on the large scale, might soon be undermined by the 
tendency, of which symptoms are beginning to appear, 
towards a simplification and cheapening of machinery, 
—he tries to make his readers think, I say, that I of- 
fered these remarks as a necessary link in my argu- 
ment. “On such grounds,” he says, “we are expected 
to believe,” etc., giving no hint of my express declara- 
tion that I offered this idea for what it was worth and 
not as essential to my position. 

Nevertheless it is not easy to see why he should re- 
gard this thought as so utterly chimerical, when he 
finds it so easy, in order to show Communism to be 
practicable, to assume that the time is not far distant 
when wealth will be so abundant that individuals will 
not think of quarreling over its possession, but will 
live as birds do in their hemp-seed. Of the two hypo- 
theses the latter seems to me the more visionary. Cer- 
tainly great strides are yet to be taken in labor-saving, 
and I do not doubt at all that a state of society will be 
attained in which every sound individual will be able 
to secure a comfortable existence by a very few hours 
of toil daily. But that there will ever be any such 
proportion between human labor and the objects of 
human consumption as now exists between bird labor 
and hemp-seed, or that land and other capital will ever 
be superabundant in the same sense that water, 
light, and air are superabundant, is inadmissible. If, 
however, the means of life shall ever become so utterly 
divorced from human toil that all men Jook on all 
wealth as air is now looked upon, I will then admit 
that, so far as material enjoyment is concerned, Com- 
munism will be practicable (I do not say advisable) 
without violation of liberty. Until then, I must insist 
that a State will be necessary to its realization and 
maintenance. 

But, Herr Most asks me, if respect for private pro- 
perty is conceivable without a State, why is not Com- 
munism so conceivable? Simply because the only 
force ever necessary to secure respect for private pro- 
perty is the force of defence,—the force which pro- 
tects the laborer in the possession of his product or in 
the free exchange thereof, —while the force required 
to secure Communism is the force of offence,—the 
force which compels the laborer to pool his product 
with the products of all and forbids him to sell his la- 
bor or his product. Now, force of offence is the prin- 
ciple of the State, while force of defence is one aspect 
of the principle of liberty. This is the reason why 
private property does not imply a State, while Com- 
munism does. Herr Most seems to be as ignorant of 
the real nature of the State as he is of Proudhon’s 
banking system. In opposing it, he acts, not as an in- 
telligent foe of Authority, but simply as a rebel against 
the powers that be. 

What is the use, in fact, of discussing with him at 
all? Does he not confess at the very outset of the ar- 
ticle I am now examining that, although he has 





racked his brains, they refuse to perceive my distinc- 
tion between the laborer’s individual possession of his 
product and the sum total of legal privileges bestowed 
upon the holders of wealth? Is there any hope that 
such a mind will ever grasp an economic law? The 
reason he gives for his inability to recognize this dis- 
tinction is his conviction that private possession and 
privilege are inseparable. The more one calls his own, 
he says, the less others will be able to possess. This 
is not true where all property rests on a labor title, 
and no other property do I favor. It is only true of 
the increase of property through usury. But usury, as 
has already been shown, rests on privilege. When the 
property of one increases through an advance in the 


productivity of his labor, the property of others, far 


from decreasing on that account, increases to an al- 
most equal extent. This year A produces 100 in 
hats and B 100 in shoes. Each consumes 50 in his 
own product, and exchanges the remaining 50 for the 
other’s remaining 50. Suppose that next year A’s pro- 
duction remains the same, but that B’s, with no extra 
labor, rises to 200. In that case A’s remaining 50, in- 
stead of exchanging for B’s remaining 50 as this year, 
will exchange for 100 in B’s product. Under private 
possession, unaccompanied by usury, more for one 
man means, not less for another man, but more for all 
men. Where, then, is the privilege? : 

But, after all, it makes very little difference to Herr 
Most what a man believes in economics. The test of 
fellowship with him lies in acceptance of dynamite as 
a cure-all. Though I should prove that my economic 
views, if realized, would turn our social system inside 
out, he would not therefore regard me as a revolution- 
ist. He declares outright that I am no revolutionist, 
because the thought of the coming revolution (by dy- 
namite, he means) makes my flesh creep. Well, I 
frankly confess that I take no pleasure in the thought 
of bloodshed and mutilation and death. At these 
things my feelings revolt. And if delight in them isa 
requisite of a revolutionist, then indeed I am no revo- 
lutionist. When revolutionist and cannibal become 
synonyms, count me out, if you please. But, though 
my feelings revolt, Iam not mastered by them or made 
a coward by them. More than from dynamite and 
blood do I shrink from the thought of a permanent 
system of society involving the slow starvation of the 
most industrious and deserving of its members. If I 
should ever become convinced that the policy of blood- 
shed is necessary to end our social system, the loudest 
of today’s shriekers for blood would not surpass me in 
the stoicism with which I would face the inevitable. 
Indeed, a plumb-liner to the last, I am confident that 
under such circumstances many who now think me 
chicken-hearted would condemn the stony-heartedness 
with which I should favor the utter sacrifice of every 
feeling of pity to the necessities of the terroristic 
policy. Neither fear nor sentimentalism, then, dic- 
tates my opposition to forcible methods. Such being 
the case, how stupid, how unfair, in Herr Most, to 
picture me as crossing myself at the mention of the 
word revolution simply because I steadfastly act on 
my well-known belief that force cannot substitute 
truth for a lie in political economy! T. 


Head and Heart. 


It is a well-known fact that the feelings often, though 
perhaps unconsciously, speak the decisive word in ques- 
tions that seem to pertain to reason alone. Undoubt- 
edly the subject of Anarchy too has frequently been 
summarily dealt with and dismissed by the heart, after 
having occupied the intellect for a long time, and even 
after the immense confusion caused by the name has 
given way to some clearness, and the principle of com- 
plete individual liberty in political and economical 
matters has found a favorable hearing. 

In reality the subject does not concern only the in- 
tellect, for even more than religion, — what is gerierally 
called religion, —to which we deem it necessary to con- 
cede so much from the emotional side of our nature, 
does this principle of liberty, in its practical applica- 
tion, involve the feelings. We need the intellect only 
for a thorough exploration of the country. Having 
set ourselves at ease concerning the climatic conditions 
and prospects for material welfare and thrift, the affec- 
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tions step forward with the question: “Can we find a 
home in this new country? Can it in any way satisfy 
our longings and needs?” It is perhaps but natural 
that the answer to this question should influence the 
acceptation or rejection of the principle not a little; 
how is it, however, that the decision should so often be 
in the negative? 

There can only be this reason why the intellectual 
recognition of the principles of Anarchy should occupy 
second rank in their final, unconditional acceptation, 
—that in their practical application they call for a 
complete revolution in our way of feeling and acting. 
Those sweet habits, how hard it is to abandon them! 
The habit of lording it over our surroundings, on the 
one hand, and the habit of patient submission and of 
dependence on the other, —that these have to be given 
up seems an easy matter, unaccompanied by disagree- 
able sensations, although in reality we shall find it a 
most difficult task to rid ourselves of either of them; 
but also the habit of devotion, of fellow-feeling, the 
sweet sense of belonging together, which promises to 
prosper but in a state of mutual dependence, —these 
promptings of pure humanitarian instincts we fear to 
lose as we progress toward that perfect liberty which 
the Anarchists demand and which seems to mean: 
“Every one for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most.” 

But nature’ has made her provisions against the 
devil’s taking the hindmost, in that she has made 
man’s need for love and sympathy one of her laws, 
and so strong, indeed, that all human laws, sprung 
from man’s lust of power, have been unable to quite 
counteract it. Mankind will always love, always feel 
for one another; and whoever has come in contact 
with that new type of men who have chosen indivi- 
dual freedom for their device will know that they too 
are capable of highest devotion, of sympathy and love 
toward their fellows. 

But while they may and do give their sympathy 
freely, they undoubtedly make greater demands on 
their love. They wish to keep it free from lowly in- 
terested motives; they want, for the sake of their own 
self-respect, to be able to respect the object of their 
love as a sovereign individual. It may be that, be- 
cause the ideal is a higher one, we cannot at once put 
our trust in it. Everything that is new and untried 
leaves us cold at first; it even chills us. We cannot 
straighten out our bias with a sudden jerk. We can 
not transplant our whole mode of thought and feeling 
from the soil in which it has sprouted and grown into 
a new field, and expect it to take firm root at once. 
Home, with all its defects, is dear to us. Place the 
native of a desert in a sunny, blooming vale, and the 
very sun will appear cold, the flowers and birds will 
have nothing to say to him; he will be homesick for 
his barren plain. After years of absence he returns, 
his native desert is but a desert, and the fertile vale 
will have become dear, not only to his good sense, but 
to his heart as well. 

To the Christian also who feels the ground of his 
belief beginning to shake under him everything ap- 
pears to be in a state of dissolution. His scepticism 
poisons all joys of life. He is at variance with himself 
and the world. He asks himself anxiously: what is 
to become of my humanity, of my love for the good 
and the beautiful, if my faith is gone? Has life any 
attractions after this, or is it indeed not worth living? 
But with perfect intellectual clearness, when no doubts 
can any longer shake his unbelief, his inner peace, his 


_ joy in life, return. He finds that the hearts of his fel- 


low-infidels beat as warmly as Christian hearts, and 
he takes new courage. 

Can we then expect to do away so easily with our 
opinions on State and society, which have become our 
very flesh and blood, and especially if the new opinions 
which are clamoring to take their place are merciless 
in their radical destruction of everything that once 
was sacred? Even chains do not break without leav- 
ing wounds, and “the great right of individuality to 
everything that it needs in order to become everything 
that it can become,” and the necessity “of breaking 
with every authority to gain this right,” makes such 
severe demands on the heart and seems to make the 
tying of new affectional bonds impossible from the 
start. To do so upon the same ground upon which the 





old bonds have tightened into fetters will indeed be 
impossible, but to believe that in the new social order 
all common interest, all enjoyment of social home life, 
all tenderness, and all devotion will have disappeared 
from the world, that all promptings of the heart, 
called love, will at least be but of a superficial, transi- 
tory character, is to mistake human nature as com- 
pletely as the believing Christian mistakes it who 
expects the utter moral ruin of mankind to follow up- 
on a decline of Christianity, and as those mistook it 
who foresaw in the intellectual development of woman 
the decay of all the finer feminine qualities. 

But although the absence of all enthusiasm for and 
the repugnance towards this new school of thought, 
even after the intellect has exhausted its arguments 
against it, can be accounted for as quite natural, it is 
still altogether unworthy a truly thoughtful person. 
No real lover of truth is without perfect faith in truth, 
the faith that it cannot do violence to human nature; 
if it does, it is not truth, and we must look for it else- 
where. 

And is there anything simpler, but that in a state of 
perfect liberty, where man’s nature is his only ruler, 
the needs of this nature, and especially the emotional 
needs, can be better satisfied than under any other con- 
dition? Be of good cheer, then, fearful heart; put 
forward your claims, and plead your own cause. 

E. H. 8. 





Coinage of the Heart. 


Dear Comrade Tucker : 

My salutation is not to the Anarchist (except with sundry 
reservations), but to the man who has the courage to avow 
his convictions, —the true exemplar. For two years I have 
been not merely a reader, but a student, of Liberty, — in my 
opinion the best text-book on all sorts of fundamental propo- 
sitions anywhere publishing, — and, while I have duly paid 
the stipulated money price in the coin of the realm, I feel so 
deeply indebted for helping thoughts that I must needs ask 
you to accept also some coinage of the heart, my deepest 
thanks. While your own work is always in the best manner, 
—each sentence standing squarely on its feet, and searching 
the reader’s understanding with clear and meaningful eyes, 
—you are at the same time sagacious in the preferment of 
co-workers, and especially happy in the choice of selected 
matter. And it is this rare combination of intellectual fac- 
ulties, joined to good taste, that makes Liberty the excep- 
tional periodical it is. 

And there is another I will call comrade, if I may. His 
name is J. Wm. Lloyd, —a true apostle of ‘‘ sweetness and 
light,” if ever there was one. In his case it is not the mere 
man, but the embodied spirit, that uttereth itself for man’s 
salvation. I am a Spiritualist, and therefore a believer in 
Spirit,—an undying ‘better self.’”’ However, in rare in- 
stances man succeeds in being or expressing that “‘ better 
self ’’ while yet in mortal form, in living the law of love and 
‘* peace on earth and good will to men’’; and in my belief J. 
Wm. Lloyd is one of the elect. And I want to say to him: 
Brother, weary not in well doing. Iterate and reiterate the 
divine solvency of love. In more than one instance, but 
notably by your epistle to the friends of the Chicago martyrs, 
you have helped me to draw the serpent’s tooth out of my 
heart, and for this inestimable boon I owe you eternal 
gratitude. And, brother, my voice is but the echo of many 
another seeker and searcher for the better way, and I thank 
you in their name also. 

All this Ihave wanted to say before, againand again. But 
it is not too late to say it now. FREDERICK F. Cook. 

12 BEEKMAN PiLAcE, NEw YorRK. 


Anti-Egoistic Morality a Contradiction. 
(Herbert Courtney in Our Corner.) 

The agnostic admits —indeed insists —that both right and 
wrong are correct and necessary terms; but correct only in 
relation to ourselves. Whence, indeed, comes our idea of 
morality at all? Simply from the egoistical pursuit of hap- 
piness. That which causes misery to each ego is to that ego 
immoral, i. e., out of place, and that which pleases the ego 
is moral, i. e., in place. Then as with the growth of the 
higher and altruistic faculties each ego recognizes by in- 
fluence the existence of other egos beyond self, yet being 
similarly constituted and having like desires as himself, so 
our ideas of morality expand, until we at length learn that 
the surest way to the welfare of each is found in the welfare 
of all, and morality is therefore established on the rational 
principle of the ‘greatest good to the greatest number.” 
And as the first essential to happiness is liberty to think, to 
speak, and to act without restriction (so long as not en- 
croaching on the like liberty of others, which entails retalia- 
tion), therefore all that opposes liberty of thought, of speech, 
or of action is, from our relative point of view, wrong (that 
is, conducive to misery), while all that supports such liberty 
is right (that is, conducive to happiness). The end of moral- 





ity is therefore that each may obtain the greatest possible 
gratification for himself with the least possible injury to 
others. This derivation of an actual moral principle is, how- 
ever, apart from the principal issue, which simply is that all 
possible (human) morality is relative only, and cannot be ab- 
solute or affect any other state of existence than the present, 
in which virtue has now its own and sufficient reward, whilst 
vice brings its own inevitable retribution. 





THE CONVICTS’ FAREWELL. 


A boat is rowed along the sea, 

Full of souls as it may be; 

Their dress is coarse, their hair is shorn, 

And every squalid face forlorn 

Is full of sorrow and hate and scorn! 
What is it? It is the Convict Boat, 

That o’er the waves is forced to float, 

Bearing its wicked burden o’er 

The ocean to a distant shore: 

Man scowls upon it, but the sea 

(The same with fettered as with free) 

Danceth beneath it heedlessly. 


Slowly the boat is borne along; 
Yet they who row are hard and strong, 
And well their oars keep time 
To one who sings (and clanks his chain, 
The better thus to hide his pain) 
A bitter banished rhyme! 
He sings; and all his mates in woe 
Chant sullen chorus as they go. 


Row us on, a felon band, 
Farther out to sea, 
Till we lose all sight of land, 
And then — we shall be free: 
Row us on, and loose our fetters; 
Yeo! the boat makes way, 
Let’s say good-bye unto our betters, 


And hey for a brighter day! 
CHORUS. 
Row us fast! Row us fast! 


Trials o’er and sentence past; 
Here’s a whistle for those who tried to blind us, 
And a curse on all we leave behind us! 


Farewell, juries — jailors— friends 
(Traitors to the close); 

Here the felon’s danger ends, 
Farewell, bloody foes! 

Farewell, England! We are quitting 
Now thy dungeon doors; 

Take our blessing as we’re flitting — 
A curse upon thy shores! 


Farewell, England — honest nurse 
Of all our wants and sins! 

What to thee’s a felon’s curse? 
What to thee who wins? 

Murder thriveth in thy cities, 
Famine through thine isle; 

One may cause a dozen ditties, 
T’other scarce a smile. 


Farewell, England—tender soil, 
Where babes who leave the breast, 
From morning into midnight toil, 
That pride may be proudly drest. 
Where he who’s right and he who swerveth 
Meet at the goal the same; 
Where no one hath what he deserveth, 
Not even in empty fame. 


So fare thee well, our country dear! 
Our last wish, ere we go, 
Is— May your heart be never clear 
From tax, nor tithe, nor woe. 
May they who sow e’er reap for others, 
The hundred for the one. 
May friends grow false, and twin-born brothers 
Each hate his mother’s son! 


May pains and forms still fence the place 
Where justice must be bought. 

So he who’s poor must hide his face, 
And he who thinks his thought. 

May Might o’er Right be crowned the winner, 
The head still o’er the heart, 

And the Saint be still so like the Sinner 
You’ll not know them apart! 


May your traders grumble when bread is high, 
And your farmers when bread is low, 

And your pauper brats, scarce two feet high, 
Learn more than your nobles know. 

May your sick have foggy or frosty weather, 
And your convicts all short throats, 

And your blood-covered bankers all hang together, 
And tempt ye with one-pound notes! 


And so— with hunger in your jaws, 
And peril within your breast, 
And a bar of gold to guard your laws 
For those who pay the best, 
Farewell to England’s woe and weal! — 
For our betters so bold and blithe, 
May they never want, when they want a meal, 
A parson to take their tithe! 


Barry Cornwall, 
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the advantage and profit of this or that individual, but to secure the highest good 
of all,—not merely ot the present, but of future generations also; and that an act 
which, in itself, and without reference to its influence as a precedent, might be 
deemed innocent, is often rendered exceedingly hurtful and culpable by its rela- 
tion to other acts externally undistinguishable from it. A hundred cases might be 
cited in which the happiness of all the parties immediately concerned would be 
promoted by liberty of divorce; and yet we have not a doubt that such liberty, if 
recognized and established, would lead to the most flagrant disorders and the most 
pervading calamities. We insist, then, that the question shall be considered from 
the social or general rather than the individual standpoint, and that the experience, 
the judgment, and the instincts of mankind shall be regarded in framing the 
decision. 

Polygamy is not an experiment to be first tried in our day; it is some thousands 
of years old; its condemnation is inscribed on the tablets of Oriental history; it is 
manifest in the comparative debasement of Asia and Africa. The liberty of di- 
vorce has been recognized by great historians as one main cause of the corruption 
and downfall of the Roman Empire. The sentiment of chastity becomes ridiculous 
where a woman is transferred from husband to husband, as caprice or satiety may 
dictate. 

Two persons desire to be joined in Marriage, and invoke the sanction of the 
State —in other words, the approbation and respect of the community — for their 
union. The State substantially asks them: “Is there no impediment to such union 
in the existing engagements of one or both of you?” — “ No.” —* Does your know- 
ledge of and affection for each other warrant you in promising to love and cherish 
each other exclusiv ely as husband and wife till death shall part you?” — “Yes.” — 
“Then we pronounce and consecrate you man and wife, and enjoin all persons 
to honor you as such.” And this is marriage, “honorable in all,” and always 
honored accordingly, because it recognizes and provides for the permanent claims 
of society in the preservation of moral purity and the due maintenance and educa- 
tion of children; while any sexual union unsanctified by the mutual pledge of per- 
petuity or continuance ever has been and ever must be esteemed ignoble and 
dishonoring when contrasted with this; for its aims are manifestly selfish and its 
character undistinguishable from the purely sensual and brutal connections of un- 
disguised lew dness, where no pretence of affection or esteem is set up, and whose 
sole object is animal gratification. In other words, society, by the institution of 
indissoluble marriage, exacts of the married the strongest practical guarantee of 
the purity and truth of their affection, and thereupon draws the broadest possible 
line of demarcation between them and the vile crew whose aspirations are purely 
selfish, and whose unions are dissolved, renewed, and varied as versatility or satiety 
may dictate. 

To be continued. 





“The Woman Question.” 


Possibly at the expense of my reputation as a radical, but certainly to the entertainment 
and interest of Liberty’s readers, I intend to express in this article some conservative 
thoughts on the so-called Woman Question. This I will do, not so much because of my de- 
sire to present my own views, but because it appears to me a good way of eliciting elaborate 
statement and clear explanation from those with whom I shall take issue. The discussion 
(if such it may be called) of the Woman Question has so far been confined to platitudes and 
trivial points, while it has been deemed one of the absolute requisites of an advanced, pro- 
gressive, and liberal thinker to believe in equality of the sexes and to indulge in cheap talk 
about economic emancipation, equal rights, etc., of the ‘‘ weaker sex.’’ Declining to repeat 
this talk in a parrot-like fashion, I ask to be offered some solid arguments in support of the 
position which I now, with all my willingness, cannot consider well-grounded. 

But let me state at the outset that I have not a word to say against the demand — which, 
alas! is not very loud and determined—on the part of women for a ‘‘ free field and no 
favors.”’ I fully believe in liberty for man, woman, and child. So far as I know of Prou- 
dhon’s view upon the function and sphere of woman I utterly oppose it, and his exclusion of 
the relations of the family institution from the application of his principle of free contract 
I regard as arbitrary, illogical, and contradictory of his whole philosophy. Nor, on the 
other hand, am I jealous of the privileges and special homage accorded by the bourgeois 
world to women, and do not in the least share the sentiments of E. Belfort Bax, who de- 
claims against an alleged tyranny exercised by women over men. Not denying that such 
“tyranny ” exists, I assert that Mr. Bax entirely misunderstands its real nature. Man’s 
condescension he mistakes for submission; marks of woman’s degradation and slavery his 
obliquity of vision transforms into properties of sovereignty. Tchernychewsky takes the 
correct view upon this matter when he makes Véra Pavlovna say: ‘‘ Men should not kiss 
women’s hands, since that ought to be offensive to women, for it means that men do not con- 
sider them as human beings like themselves, but believe that they can in no way lower their 
dignity before a woman, so inferior to them is she, and that no marks of affected respect for 
her can lessen their superiority.’’ What to Mr. Bax appears as servility on the part of men 
is really but insult added to injury. 

Recognizing, then, this fact of injury and insult which woman complains about, I sympa- 
thize with her in the aspiration for self-control and in the demand to be allowed freedom 
and opportunities for development. And if this desire to work out her own salvation were 
the whole sum and substance of the ‘“‘ woman question,” that would have been to me a ques- 
tion solved. 

Women, in the first place, are the slaves of capital. In this their cause is man's cause, 
though the yoke of capitalism falls upon them with more crushing effect. This slavery 
would not outlive the State and legality for a single day, for it has no other root to depend 
upon for continued existence. 

In addition to this burden of economic servitude women are subjected to the misery of be- 
ing the property, tool, and plaything of man, and have neither power to protest against the 
use, nor remedies against the abuse, of their persons by their male masters. This slavery is 
sanctioned by custom, prejudice, tradition, and prevailing notions of morality and purity. 
Intelligence is the cure for this. Man’s brutality and cruelty will be buried in the same 
grave in which his own and woman’s superstitions and fixed ideas will be forever laid away. 

Normal economic conditions and increased opportunities for intellectual development are 
in this case, as in all others related to the social problem, the indispensable agents of im- 
provement. It would be idle to discuss the possibility of any change under the present in- 
dustrial and political arrangements. Woman must now content herself with indirectly 
furthering the cause nearest to her heart: she must simply join her strength to that of man 
— and even the most selfish of us will wish more power to her elbow— in his effort to estab- 
lish proper relations between capital and labor. And only after the material foundations of 
the new social order have been successfully built, will the Woman Question proper loom up 
and claim attention. 

Let us attempt here to briefly summarize the problem, the remedy, and the reasoning pro- 
cess by which the same are formulated, so far as we understand the position of the most ex- 
treme radicals in our ranks. 





‘Woman must enjoy equal rights and equal freedom and must in all respects be the equal 
of man. They must contract on absolutely equal terms.”’ How attain and permanently 
maintain this condition? 

‘‘Economical independence is the first and most important thing to women who would be 
and remain free. .When a woman ceases to be self-supporting and begins to look to man for 
means of life, she deprives herself of independence, dignity, and power of commanding re- 
spect. Complete control over her own person and offspring is the next essential thing. With 
this right of disposing of her own favors she must never part, and to no one must she dele- 
gate the privilege of determining the circumstances under which she shall assume the func- 
tion of maternity. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

“Communism being the grave of individuality, woman must beware of ever abandoning 
her own private home, over which she exercises sovereign authority, to enter into man’s do- 
minion. Someone is bound to rule in the family, and the chances are decidedly against her 
gaining the supremacy, even if this be considered a more desirable issue than the other 
alternative. 

‘‘The ideal, then, is: independent men and women, in independent homes, leading sepa- 
rate and independent lives, with full freedom to form and dissolve relations, and with per- 
fectly equal opportunities and rights to happiness, development, and love.”’ 

Beautiful as this ideal may seem to some, I confess that it inspires me with no enthusiasm. 
On the contrary, it seems to me unnatural, impossible, and utterly utopian. While welcom- 
ing liberty, I do not anticipate such results. 

Pray, let no reader hastily condemn my lack of sober judgment and pronounce me a sen- 
timentalist and a dreamer. I am the most prosaic and unemotional of mortals. I utterly 
lack the ‘‘ moral sense.’’ Crime arouses no indignation in my breast, and vice fills me with 
no abhorrence. ‘‘ Virtue’’ has a very half-hearted champion in me. For instance, I am 
never moved to any outburst of intense feeling by the hue and cry against prostitution. I 
cannot help regarding it as entirely proper and natural for a woman to accept pecuniary 
remuneration for sexual intercourse with men, just as she accepts it for other services in- 
volving surrender of time or labor-power. The idea of sacredness of sex appears to me a 
survival and result of antique worship of the sexual organs, which Christian theology un- 
consciously assimilated and made part of its own mystical teachings. And, though the 
mysteries of love are as yet unexplained, nevertheless it is safe to say, a priori, that a large 
proportion of what has been written about it is nonsense and pure imagination. Thus it will 
be seen that what I have to say on this subject is born, not of sentiment, but of thought and 
dispassionate reflection. 

‘Right ” is but a euphonious equivalent of ‘‘ might,’’—a melodious and gentle term sub- 
stituting the harsh “‘might’’ to the religious Bunthornes. A ‘‘right”’ to a thing means the 
capacity to profitably secure it. The rights of an individual are fixed by his powers of body 
and mind. He hasa right to appropriate and enjoy all that he can. If all men were intel- 
ligent and mentally free, no need of theoretical enlightenment and urging as to the principle 
of equal rights would exist. Each would naturally remain in full possession of his own. 
But in the absence of this intelligence, chaos is the rule. Some manage to obtain shares far 
beyond their individual capacity of procuring wealth, and many ignorantly and stupidly 
suffer themselves to be most unceremoniously used and abused by cunning persons. Conse- 
quently it becomes necessary to open their eyes to this fact of their getting results utterly 
disproportionate to their expenditure of energy, and of their perfect ability to get and keep 
the entire amount without any external aid. Instead, however, of saying, ‘‘ you can take 
it,’ we are obliged to speak of their “right” to take it, —so have the jugglers and artful 
tricksters confused their ideas of true and real titles to property. But it is evident that no 
one would stop to argue about the right to do a thing which cannot be done. 

From this standpoint, what becomes of the demands for equal rights and opportunities in 
the relations of men and women? ‘ Words, words, words,’’ without meaning or significance. 
Nature having placed woman at such a decided disadvantage in the path of life, of what 
avail are her protestations and cries for equality with man? In order to gratify one of her 
strongest natural desires, she is compelled to enter into relations with man of which the bur- 
densome and painful consequences she alone has to bear. While man’s part in the relation 
is pleasurable throughout, woman purchases her enjoyment at an enormous price. And 
woman’s loss here is man’s clear gain. Up to the moment of her contracting to codperate 
with man in the production of offspring woman may be considered as man’s equal, —ignor- 
ing the questions of physical vigor, weight and quality of the brain, etc., which cannot and 
need not be discussed here. A young girl would, under proper and normal conditions, enjoy 
equal opportunities with the young man in the matter of providing for her material and in- 
tellectual wants. Economic independence, education, culture, and refinement, — all these 
would be fully within her individual reach. But let her enter into love relations with the 
young man and resolve upon assuming parental obligations and responsibilities, and all is 
changed. She is no longer the equal of her male companion. For some time before and a 
long time after giving birth to a child, she is incapable of holding her independent position 
and of supporting herself. She needs the care, support, and service of others. She has to 
depend upon the man whom she made the father of her child, and who suffered no inconve- 
nience from the new relation. With the equality of powers for self-support vanish all other 
equalities, — a fact of which believers in the equality of the sexes are not only well aware, 
but one which they continually use as an excellent argument for economic independence of 
women. Surely, then, they ought not to overlook this cruel, illusion-breaking fact of nat- 
ural inequality of men and women resulting from the wide difference in the consequences 
which reproductive sexual association entails respectively upon the partners to the same. 
Women must either look to their male companions for making good the deficit thus occa- 
sioned in their accounts, —in which case the foundation is laid for despotism on the one side 
and subjection on the other, —or else find the means of support in excessive labor or in eco- 
nomy of consumption during the intervals of freedom from the restraints and burdens men- 
tioned above,— which would make the burden of life heavier to her and so reduce her 
opportunities for development and recreation. In both cases — inequality. 

‘Few children”’ will no doubt be suggested as the solution of this difficulty. But is this 
desirable and compatible with our conception of a future happy condition? Children are a 
joy and a blessing to parents whom poverty, or the fear of poverty, does not transform into 
unnatural, suspicious, brutal, and eternally-discontented beings. I do not exactly entertain 
Mr. Lloyd’s doubt as regards the superiority of the motto, ‘‘ More and better children,” over 
‘‘Fewer and better children’’; for, though not a Malthusian, I believe that some classes in 
society might well moderate their activity in the matter of reproduction. But I do not think 
human happiness would be subserved by carrying the limitation to an extreme. Moreover, 
this control over nature can only be successfully maintained by either the employment of 
artificial checks and preventives or by the practice of abstinence, —methods which nobody 
will recommend except as necessary evils, but which should never be resorted to in the ab- 
sence of serious reasons. 

Of course, if—as seems fairly established — mental exertion, access to other pleasures, and 
comfortable surroundings generally are really important factors in checking fecundity and 
frequency in the matter of offspring, this last problem will of itself be most happily solved 
under the new conditions of life. But this prospect, while it may cheer the hearts of believ- 
ers in small families, scarcely affords relief to those with whose position we are now mainly 
occupied. 
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Assuming sexual passion to be no stronger in women than 
in men (some are of the opinion that it is much stronger), 
there will always be a preponderance of forces and tendencies 
in favor of men in this natural antagonism. Man has no mo- 
tive to deny himself gratification of his sexual desires except 
his dislike to be the cause or even the witness of the pain 
and suffering of those whom he loves, whereas woman, as we 
have seen, stakes her most vital interests when she follows 
her natural impulse. 

Leaving it for advocates of independent homes to settle 
these difficulties for me, I may ask here, wherein would be 
the evil or danger of family life when, the economic necessity 
for it having disappeared, so far as the woman is concerned, 
under a more rational industrial system, it should be main- 
tained in the higher interests and free wishes of both parties 
to the contract? Why should not the love relations remain 
much as they are today? With the tyranny and impertinent 
meddling of Church and State abolished, would not the rela- 
tion between ‘‘ man” and ‘“‘ wife” always be the relation of 
lover and sweetheart? Between true lovers who are really 
devoted to each other the relations are ideal. But legal mar- 
riage is the grave of love; material conditions and the cur- 
rent notions of virtue and morality destroy the individuality 
of the married woman, and she becomes the property of her 
husband. Remove these, and living together ceases to be an 
evil. The family relation in that state will continue to be 
perfect as long as they will continue at all. 

Readers of ‘“‘ What’s to be Done?’”’? know how Tcherny- 
chewsky’s heroes arranged their married life. To that and 
similar plans there can be no objection. It depends upon the 
temperaments and tastes of the individual persons. But why 
aman should not ‘‘ make a home ”’ for the woman he loves, 
Iam unable to see. While he is providing the means, she is 
educating the children and surrounding him with comfort. 
When they cease to be happy together, they separate. And, 
as in the commercial sphere, the fear of probable competition 
suffices to prevent monopolistic iniquity without necessarily 
calling forth actual competition, so in family life under free- 
dom the probability or rather certainty of the woman’s rebel- 
lion against the slightest manifestation of despotism will 
make the man very careful in his conduct and insure peace 
and respect between them. 

I am not blind to the fact that my ideal contains the ele- 
ment of Communism, and also involves the concentration of 
love upon one person of the opposite sex at atime. But, as 
long as these are a spontaneous result of freedom, they are 
no more to be theoretically deplored than especially re- 
commended. Personally I hold, however, that some sort of 
Communism is inevitable between lovers, aud that ‘‘ variety ”’ 
in love is only a temporary demand of a certain period. A 
certain degree of experience is just as necessary in the mat- 
ter of love as it is in any other branch of human affairs. 
Variety may be as truly the mother of unity (or duality, 
rather) as liberty is the mother of order. The inconstancy 
of young people is proverbial. But when free to experiment 
and take lessons in love, the outcome might be that finally 
each Apollo would find his Venus and retire with her to a 
harmonious and idyllic life. 

Upon the last two phases of the question a great deal more 
might be said. I will return to them at some future time. 

My remarks are far from being systematic or clear, bnt it 
is not my purpose to put forth anything positive and con- 
elusive. I merely desire to provoke discussion and call out 
some explicit and elaborate statements from those of Lib- 
erty’s readers who, unlike the writer, have in their minds a 
more or less complete solution of the ‘‘ Woman Question.”’ 

VICTOR. 


Pursuit of Happiness by Proxy. 
(Bellegarigue.] 

I am told that it is for my good that I am governed; now, 
as I give my money for being governed, it follows that it is 
for my good that I give my money: which is possible, but 
calls nevertheless for verification. 

Moreover, in addition to the fact that no one can be more 
familiar than myself with the means of making myself 
happy, I also find it strange, incomprehensible, unnatural, 
and extra-human, that people should devote themselves to 
the happiness of those whom they do not know, and I declare 
that I have not the honor of being known to the men who 
govern me. 

Hence I am justified in saying that from my standpoint 
they are really too good and, in fact, somewhat indiscreet 
who concern themselves so much about my felicity, espe- 
cially when it is not proven that I am incapable of pursuing 
its realization myself. 


Arabic Proverbs. 

Men are four: 

1. He who knows not and knows not he knows not; he is 
a fool, shun him. 

2. He who knows not and knows he knows not; he is sim- 
ple, teach him. 

3. He who knows and knows not that he knows; he is 
asleep, awake him. 


Child Slaves. 


“Child Slaves’? was the subject of a lecture delivered 
lately by a lady before a Socialist society in New York. 

The terrible condition of child wage-slaves was dwelt upon 
at great length. Denunciations of the soulless capitalist 
were indulged in freely. Statistics collected by the lecturess 
showed that in the State of Connecticut alone fifty thousand 
children are wage-laborers. 

Several persons followed in a discussion. One of the male 
speakers, a veteran reformer, ‘‘ expressed his gratification at 
finding a lady who, with a womanly heart full of sympathy 
for the sufferings of children, comes forward to speak against 
that crying social evil, instead of gabbling about political 
rights, as so many women do. Redress could only be got 
through organized labor compelling the legislature to enact 
laws of repression against grabbing capital.” 

To petition Congress to frame new adequate laws for the 
suppression of the evil by ‘‘ making the employment of chil- 
dren under fifteen years impossible, and compelling the edu- 
cation of those until they reach that age,’’ was advocated by 
nearly all the speakers. 

It is certainly very gratifying to see women moved by ten- 
der emotion in the presence of the sufferings of the young; it 


ing. But, in the case of the child wage-worker, the ‘‘ crying 
evil’’ calls for some more energetic efforts than sentimental 
effusion of words and petitions to the legislature to quash it 
at all hazard. The question at issue is not a mere incident 
or accident, having a defined and self-embracing sphere. It 
is simply one of the features characterizing the huge pheno- 
menon of human degradation which reveals such a distressing 
condition in the relation of labor to capital. 

Being such, it cannot be dealt with separately, but has to 
stand the tossings and convulsions pertaining to the body of 
which it is but a limb. To try to cure this relative evil 
would be like bestowing cares upon a few pimples, without 
administering to the diseased body suitable medicines to 
cleanse the blood of the impurities which produced the 
pimples, and must produce such until the cause in the blood 
is removed. 

Can these advocates of the suppression of child wage-labor 
grapple with the question in an intelligent and humanitarian 
manner? Can we grasp the fearful system in an étreinte de 
Jer, and never let it go until we have crushed every bone in 
its hideous form? Can we rescue those poor, struggling, and 
fading buds of humanity, and place them in the sunlight to 
bloom in health and happiness ? 

It is but too evident that we are powerless to deal a death- 
blow to the monster. It is not the female suffragists alone 
who are gabbling. To contemplate the eradication of child 
slavery through additional legislative laws with a view to 
benefit the toiling classes isa gabbling of a much more insane 
nature than political rightsfor women. The child of the pro- 
letaire must undergo and share all the sufferings and mis- 
eries which his ancestors have bequeathed to him from 
remote centuries. It must inevitably be so until the time 
when his father and mother shall have become conscious of 
their power and right to secure to themselves their share of 
the comforts which are so lavishly supplied by Mother Earth 
for the rightful enjoyment of mankind. Until such emanci- 
pation takes place, the children of the poorest classes must 
needs work for their bread. Should they be forbidden to 
work, starvation must be the immediate result. The mere 
fact of a child being compelled to seek work proves that his 
parents, for one reason or another, are unable to feed him; 
and as long as the cause is THERE, the effect also will be 
THERE. As long as hunger stares at the pallid faces of the 
family, so long must labor be performed in order to obtain 
food. 

But the pitying, motherly, and benevolent women, in con- 
sort with so-called philanthropic men, would step forward and 
say: ‘You are too young and too weak to work. We for- 
bid you to earn your own living! Go Homr, take your 
books, and go to school until you are fifteen years of age’’! 

Ah, Philanthropists! tender-hearted men! loving, motherly 
women! It is not to school you are sending the child! You 
send him to the gnawing tortures of hunger! You bid him 
die from starvation or steal to appease the cravings of an 
empty stomach! You send him to steal, . . . thence to jail, 
... thence to. . . what next? When you had laws passed 
forbidding the child to work, you were neither intelligent 


demn the thief to eternal ignominy! If it is injurious to the 
child to work, what of criminal offences and the companion- 
ship of jail-birds? Insane demagogues! You have yet to 
learn how to love mankind for the sake of mankind itself, 
and not to flatter your petty notions and prejudices. 

What is needed to enfranchise the child wage-worker is not 
protection, help, charity, or legislation. It is the enfran- 
chisement of the ENTIRE proletariat. Child slavery is but 
one of the symptoms of the malady now distressing the great 
social body. No laws can be enacted to adjust that diffi- 
culty in a satisfactory manner. Any attempt in that direc- 
rection would prove both disastrous and cruel. Violent 
denunciations of the capitalists are certainly in bad taste, to 
say the least. These do not use compulsion to secure child 
labor. Employment in their factories is solicited, and appli- 





4. He who knows and knows he knows; he is wise, fol- 
low him. 


cations for such are unfortunately so numerous that they are 
able to choose the fittest individuals and dictate their own 





is also gratifying to see men respond to the sympathetic feel- | 


nor humane enough to have those laws repealed which con- | 


terms. Our present competition in trade (being the offshoot 
of numberless State laws, which, like all established rules, 
are acting as a protection for the wealthy and a repression 
on the poorer classes) has inevitably brought forth a system 
of utter dishonesty in business transactions. Goods have to 
be produced at a low rate of expenses. Machinery is so nu- 
merous and so perfected that, in many instances, it matters 
little whether a child, a woman, or a man is employed to 
manufacture. Very often it is not a question of brute 
strength, but of intellect and agility, —two attributes which 
are easily secured in women and children. Suppressing 
woman and child labor would not necessarily imply more de- 
mand for men laborers. It would simply imply the possibility 
of a greater number of men getting employment at the rate 
of wages allowed to women and children; for we must not 
deceive ourselves; the demand for situations for men is 
larger than the supply, the fact being due to the extended 
employment of machinery. 

The entire commercial system of our time, being produced, 
| as itis, by the fallacy of established laws, rests on a decaying 
| ground-work. Capitalists, in their capacity for unfair and 
selfish dealings; workingmen in their ignorance and tor- 
| pitude, which lull them to a sense of thoughtless apathy, — 
are, both of them, the creatures and victims of circumstances 
and of the surroundings of organized forces, legislated sta- 
tutes, and sophistic common laws. 

Child slavery cannot be removed by the causes which pro- 
duced it. The remedy must be sought in their antidotes. 

Philanthropists, both of the temporal and spiritual sort, 
have a wonderful faculty of swelling up their bump of devo- 
tion when they detect in the oppressed any symptoms of re- 
volt against their bondage. How quickly they approach the 
dissatisfied and with a benignant face say, in the style of 
Tartuffe: ‘Gently, dear ones, don’t hurt yourselves. Let us 
see. What is it you want? We will let you have anything 
that is good for you, —at least, as faras we can judge. You 
want your freedom? Ah! but are youstrong enough to walk 
upright? You want to work, my child, at your age? But 
you are only fit for school. You are hungry, you say? 
What nonsense! Look at your books and their pretty 
covers; think of your lessons and all will be well! 

**You want to work, young woman; you want to vote, you 
want to marry for love, and not for the sake of a home? 
Surely, the world is coming to an end when a woman is fool- 
ish enough to work for her living in order to secure liberty 
of action and thought; when she desires to vote for the laws 
she must obey ; when she pretends to a natural right to marry 
for love and not for mercenary purposes! 

‘*A woman is too weak to work; too beautiful and too 
angelic to mingle with the coarse, brutal, masculine element 
on election days; too silly to know when she loves a man or 
when she does not; too senseless to guide her own steps 
through life. Trust to us, weak and dissatisfied ones. We 
will protect you against all evil or violence. We will frame 
laws and statutes enough to surround you and cover you over 
and above; we will shield you from all evil influences; we 
will r ise the age of consent to forty-five or as close to it as 
possible.” 

Save us from our friends when these come to us in our dif- 
ficulties with mediation, palliative means, favors, and charity. 

What we need to be saved is Liberty to act; Liberty to 
work; Liberty to live; Liberty to feel that our own acquired 
emancipation and happiness are not soiled by the aid of 
jealous proxies. 

To labor for his own sustenance in life is the inalienable 
right of the Individual, and no one has a right to dictate as 
to whether certain or all labor is undecorous for women and 
undesirable for children under fifteen years of age. In such 
cases, let the woman judge about decorum and the parents of 
the child about the undesirability of factory or other work 
| for their offspring. 
| In June, last year, the Lancashire pit-brow women gave an 
| example worth admiring when they stood firm for their 
| right to work at the coal mines. 

Montreal ‘‘ Witness’’ had the following in its columns: 











| All legislation restricting the occupation in which women 
| may engage should be most closely watched, as what is in- 
tended for a philanthropic measure may cause great evil. 
An instance of the necessity of this occurred a short time ago 
in England. The law abolishing female labor in mines has 
admittedly done great good, and, when a measure was intro- 
| duced into the Imperial Parliament preventing the employ- 
ment of women at the pit-brow, it, on the face of it, looked 
| as if it was but an extension of the principle. These pit-brow 
| women are employed particularly in Lancashire to screen 
over and save the small coal. They earned moderately good 
wages, and the work, while hard, was neither unhealthy nor 
did it b ing them into degrading surroundings. The plea of 
the advocates of these measures was that the work was un- 
womanly, and, as a proof of this, they alleged that the 
women committed the unpardonable offence of wearing 
trousers and coats when at work. The pit-brow women 
were 110t at all inclined to allow themselves to be outlawed 
| without a protest. A strong deputation of theirs, clad in 
their working-clothing, interviewed the Home Secretary in 
order to induce him to get the Government to oppose the bill. 
They succeeded in their efforts and have still the right to 
earn an honest livelihood in the open air. The underlying 
cause of the bill being presented was that the trades unions 
were desirous of getting possession of the women’s branch of 
work. 


So the pit-brow women won their own battle and are still 
working at mines and wearing the “ unpardonable ’’ trousers 
and coat. MARIE LOUISE. 
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LIBERTY. 








Three Dreams in a Desert. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


An allegorical prose poem beautifully picturing the emancipation 
of woman and Senthadowing the results thereof. Price, 5 cents; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1; 100 copies, $3. 


Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


FROM PANDEMONIUM TO ELYSIUM. 
By JAMES THIERRY. 


Men and Women the immortal Gods and Goddesses of the Earth, 
their eternal Home and the Pandemonium they fatally convert into 
real Elysium. 


‘“‘ This is a remarkable little book, treating of Anarchy; . . . one 
feels instinctively compelled to exclaim: Here is a man born too 
soon, two or three hundred years perhaps! His peep into Elysium 
is a marvel in the imaginative line, —a conception worthy the brain 
of Verne.” — Denver Labor Enquirer. 





Price, 50 Cents. 
Address the Author, Laramie City, Wyoming Territory. 


SOCIAL WEALTH: 


The Sole Factors and Exact Ratios in Its Acquirement 
and Apportionment. 


By J. K. INGALLS. 


This handsome octavo volume of 320 pages treats of the usurpa- 
tions of Capitalism, showing that Land and Labor are the only 
natural capital, or source of wealth; exposing the trick of treating 
variable and invariable values as one, and explaining the true mean 
of Value in Exchange; showing that in the production of wealth 
codperation always exists, and exposing the fraudulent methods by 
which equitable division is defeated; exploding the ‘“ Taxation” 
and other ‘“‘ Remedies”’ for the wrongs done Industry proposed by 
George, Wallace, and Clark, and demonstrating that the scientific 
is the only safe method of investigation for the employer or the 
employed who seeks salutary reform. 


Price, One Dollar. 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








Causes of the Conflict 


BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
By D. H. Hendershott, 


ELEVEN YEARS PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH WARD PUBLIC 
SCHOOL IN HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

A 92-page pamphlet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 

sists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but that most of it 


is withheld from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 
Taxes. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





LIBERTY’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


For either of the following Pictures, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: Russian Revolutionist, 
founder of Nihilism, and apostle of Anarchy. A fine, large photo- 
lithograph, printed on heavy paper. Price, post-paid and securely 
wrapped, 50 cents. 


P. J. PROUDHON: The profoundest political 
philosopher and economist that has ever lived. An elegant steel 


plate engraving, suitable to frame and hang. Price, post-paidand 
securely wrapped, 75 cents. 








Natural Rights, 
Natural Liberty, 


AND 


Natural Law. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Social Maladjustments. — The Ra- 
tional, Just, and Adequate Remedy. 


By FRANK Q. STUART. 
Is what its title indicates, and should be read by every one. 


Sapase Ges ce eh, Sore. eS ee ee 
100 Copies anD Upwarps, PER Copy, .. . 1ldc. 


ARBITRATOR PUBLISHING CO., 
1653 BLAKE ST., DENVER, COLO. 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 


An Inquiry into the Effect of Monetary Laws upon the 
Distribution of Wealth and the Rate of Wages. 


By HUGO BILGRAM. 


This pamphlet demonstrates that wages could not be kept down 
to the cost of the laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly 
by a privileged class of the right to represent wealth by money. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Address: 


Address: 





BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and containin 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel engraving of the Author. Transla' 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical di ion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny,—together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.’”’ By Michael ounine, Founder of 

* Nihilism and a of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence of 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and exposing the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I. handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, Y omg eg ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, and especiall 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. A red- 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the position of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than “Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern- 
mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its keeping from irresponsible pretenders in Church and 


State. By Henry Appleton. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed by a sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, pologmephe, etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a ‘Red-Hot Striker,’ of Scranton, Pa. 
A Py, to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Jnterna- 
tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
pg ween tsA and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
to) 


e Working-People’s International Association. By Will 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel, in Vindication 
ot the Poorer Class of Boston Working-Women. By William B. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deficiency of the yee | Circulating Medium, and how Interest 


on Money can be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected series of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
Kelly. 16 pages. Price, 5cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘‘ Underground Russia.”’ Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 
istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE INTERNA- 
tional Woman’s League. By Henry Edger. Price, 15 cents. 


THE LABOR DOLLAR. By Stephen Pearl An- 
drews. Price, 10 cents. 








A RARE CHANCE! 


A limited supply of damaged copies of “‘ What’s To Be Done?” 
are forsale. Damage not serious, and confined entirely to the cover. 
In cloth, 75, 60, and 50 cents. In paper, 40 cents. An opportunity 
which should be seized by all who are not able to pay one Nollar for 
a perfect copy. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





PROUDHON LIBRARY. 


For the Publication in English of the 
ENTIRE WORKS OF P. J. PROUDHON. 
Published Quarterly. 


$3 a volume; 25 cents a copy. 


Each number contains sixty-four elegantly printed octavo pages 
of translation from one of Proudhon’s works. Eight numbers, on 
an average, required to complete a book. A set of nearly fifty vol- 
umes, uniform with ‘‘ What is Property?’ Subscribers to the Li- 
brary get the works at One Dollar a volume less, including binding, 
than persons who wait to purchase the volumes after completion. 

The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in which 


The Great French Anarchist 


discusses with a master’s mind and pen nearly every vital question 
now agitating the world, covering the fields of political economy, 
sociology, religion, metaphysics, history, literature, and art, not 
only is an event in literature, but marks an epoch in the great So- 
cial Revolution which is now making all things new. 

An elaborate descriptive circular, giving full details of the enter- 
prise, including the titles and partial contents of the works, fur- 
nished to all applicants. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly growing. First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still far in 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

Part II.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So- 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 
Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 








This work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of “‘ What is pian od ” It discusses, 
in a style as novel as profound, ee of Value, Division of 
Labor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, itates i , the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. III AND IV. 


Complete files of the third and fourth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in 
cloth, now for sale at 


Two Dollars Each. 


People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the number is limited. The first and second volumes were long since 
exhausted, and it is easy to find persons r for the privilege of 
paying ten dollars for a copy of the first volume. The second will 
soon be equally high. 


Address: 








BENJ. R. TUCKER,-Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


ANARCHISM: 


ITs AIMS AND METHODS. 


By Victor Yarros. 

An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and oe ag po that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its princip: es. ith an appendix giving the Constitu- 
tion of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it. 
30 pages. 

5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Copies, $3. 
Address: BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HONESTY. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ORGAN OF ANARCHISM. 


Twelve Pages.— Published Monthly. 
It is a sufficient description of ‘‘ Honesty’s” principles to say that 
they are substantially the same as those championed by Liberty in 


America. 
Eighty-Five Cents a Year, Inclusive of Postage. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


























